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AMERICAN ART SCHOOLS. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 

IT is perhaps an unsettled question, whether the schools 
of what is now the National Academy of Design, New 
York, or those of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, were established first. The old New York 
Academy of Fine Arts — which subsequently became the 
American Academy, and later, the National Academy — was 
organized in 1801, but was not chartered until 1808; the 
Pennsylvania Academy was founded in 1805 and chartered 
in 1806. . .Both institutions were established partly in order 
to furnish schools of instruction for persons wishing to 
study art. Previous to 1808, the New York Academy came 
into the possession of a number of casts from the antique, 
secured through the efforts of Mr. Robert R. Livingston, 
then United States Minister to France, and the Emperor 
Napoleon presented to the institution several casts from 
antique sculptures, some rare Italian prints and valuable 
portfolios of drawings. The earliest mention of the Aca- 
demy schools refers to classes in drawing and painting, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Alexander Robertson, in 
1816; but whether or not there were classes prior to this 
date the writer has been unable to discover. In 1807, 
artists and students were offered the privilege of making 
drawings from the statuary and casts of the Pennsylvania 
Academy — which had also received donations from the 
French Emperor — and in 1810 the "Society of Artists," of 
Philadelphia, subscribed for a certain amount of Academy 
stock, in order to obtain facilities for schools and exhi- 
bitions. The earliest actual evidences of an art school in 
connection with the Pennsylvania Academy, however, are 
found in the minutes of that institution for the year 1812. 
In the early part of the year it was resolved that " A Life 
Academy be at once started: Mr. Wister and Dr. Glent- 
worth to be a committee to start it." Subsequently, in the 
same year, it was recorded that " Dr. Nathaniel Chapman 
was elected Professor of Anatomy." 

It matters little whether the National Academy schools 
or the Pennsylvania Academy schools were established 
first; both have done much for American Art, and both are 
in the full tide of success at present. Probably the main 
difference in the advantages offered to the student by the 
two institutions, is the fact that one of them is in New 
York and the other in Philadelphia. In the former city, 
the student has the advantage of association with a larger 
number of the prominent artists of the country, and has 
better opportunities for the study of pictures, in the more 
numerous public and private galleries and transient exhi- 
bitions. 

The Pennsylvania Academy schools — which, on an aver- 
age, are attended by two hundred students — comprise 
Antique and Life schools, with Painting, Modeling, Por- 
trait and Sketch classes. They have also courses of lec- 
tures on Artistic Anatomy, Perspective and Composition. 
The general Director of the schools is Mr. Thomas Eakins, 
who studied in the schools of the Beaux Arts, and in the 



ateliers of J. L. G6rome, Leon Bonnat, and A. A. Dumont, 
the sculptor, in Paris. Mr. Eakins is Professor of Drawing 1 
and Painting, and lectures on Perspective and Composition. 
Mr. Thomas Anshutz, a former student in the Pennsylvania 
Academy, is Assistant Instructor in Drawing and Painting. 
Dr. W. W. Keen is Professor of Artistic Anatomy in the 
Life schools, and delivers the lectures on that subject. 
Mr. John Wallace is Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
The more advanced students also act as assistant instructors 
upon occasion, when so appointed. 

In the Antique schools, the students have the use of 
probably the very finest collection of casts from antique 
sculpture in the country. These schools are open to stu- 
dents of both sexes every day (Sundays always excepted), 
from 9 o'clock a.m. until 12 m., and from 1 until 5.30 p.m. 
On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays they are also open, 
from 7 until 9.30 p.m. The Modeling class connected with 
the Antique school meets also on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, from 7 until 9.30 p.m. 

In the Life schools, the course of study is exceptionally 
thorough. In the Anatomical department, the advanced 
students dissect, and the demonstrators employ, in the 
dissecting room, the nude living model for comparison. 
Animals are also dissected from time to time, and a living 
horse is used in the modeling room each season, for a pose 
of six or eight weeks. The hours being arranged so as not 
to interfere with each other, every student is given an 
opportunity to model in clay as well as to paint from the 
nude. The Life school for men is open every day, from 1 
until 4 o'clock p.m., and on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, from 7 until 9.30 p. m. The men's Modeling class 
from life is in session on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 
9 a.m. until 12 m. The Life school for women is open 
every day, from 9 a.m. until 12 m., and on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, from 4.30 until 7.30 p. m. The 
women's class in Modeling from life is in session on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 3 until 6 p. m. 

The Portrait class meets Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and works from 9 a.m. until 12 m. The Sketch 
class is in session daily from 4 until 5 p.m., and the lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy are delivered Mondays and Wednes- 
days, between the hours of 6 and 7 p. m. The dissecting 
room study is at specially arranged hours. The schools 
open the first Monday in October, and close the last Satur- 
day in May. The dissecting room study begins about the 
1 st of November and ends about the 31st of March. 

admission to the schools. 

Students are admitted to the first of the Antique schools 
without being required to submit any drawing for examina- 
tion; but each applicant for admission must sign a card, in 
which he states his age, occupation, object in studying Art, 
etc., and agrees to conform to the rules of the school. The 
student in the Antique school pays a yearly fee of $24, or 
pays $4 a month for the season of eight months in the 
Antique school, day or night, or in the night Life class. 
The charges for the season, including all the privileges of 
.the schools, are $48, or $8 a month. Students in all classes 
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are entitled to attend the lectures on Artistic Anatomy, 
Perspective and Composition, which are delivered in the 
lecture room. The expenses for living models and subjects 
for dissection are defrayed by the Academy. Any student 
sufficiently advanced in painting, who desires to make a 
study copy of any picture in the Academy's permanent 
gjallery, may receive permission from the president to do so, 
on presenting a written application, approved by the Com- 
mittee on Instruction, and specifying the picture to be 
copied. 

The Committee on Instruction — which, this year, con- 
sists of Messrs. Fairman Rogers, Joseph W. Bates, William 
S. Baker, Edward S. Coates and Atherton Blight — meets 
on the second and fourth Wednesdays of every month, 
excepting May, June, July and August, to act upon appli- 
cations for admission to the schools, which must be sent in 
at least one day previous to the meeting. Students are 
transferred from the Antique to the Life schools as soon as 
they have demonstrated by their work their ability to profit 
by Life school work. 

ACADEMY PRIZES. 

The Charles Toppan prizes, consisting respectively of two 
hundred dollars and one hundred dollars, are awarded at 
each Annual Exhibition of the Academy for the two best 
pictures by students of the Academy, who have worked in 
its schools for at least two years — provided such works, in 
the opinion of the committee, be of sufficient merit to justify 
the award. The pictures submitted may be either in oil or 
water color and of any subject whatever ; in their considera- 
tion by the committee the drawing will receive the first 
attention. 

METHODS OF TEACHING. 

The following matter, concerning the aims and methods 
of the Pennsylvania Academy, is taken largely from an 
article written by Mr. Fairman Rogers, Chairman of the 
Committee of Instruction, for the Penn. Monthly : 

"The final paragraph of the circular of the Committee of 
Instruction, ' The Academy does not undertake to furnish 
detailed instruction, but rather facilities for study, supple- 
mented by the occasional criticism of the teachers ;' and 
that ' the classes are intended especially for those who ex- 
pect to be professional artists,' is a clear disclaimer of the 
intention to provide instruction in the usual sense of the 
word. The schools are organized much as they would be 
by a club of artists associated together for the purpose of 
providing rooms, models and an instructor or critic, as is 
done by the Art Students' League in New York, the prin- 
cipal schools in Paris — outside of the Government schools — 
as, Bonnat's, Carolus Duran's, etc., and, to a more limited 
extent, by the Sketch Club of Philadelphia. The influence 
of the students upon each other is largely counted upon as 
a means of instruction, and the actual work in the classes 
of the old students who may fairly be ranked as artists, is of 
the utmost value to the younger ones. 

" In arranging the work of the schools, all the resources at 
the command of the authorities are expended upon those 
things which are outside of the limits of the private oppor- 



tunities of the ordinary student. Study from large casts 
and dissection of the human body are impracticable to the 
student in a private way, and study, from the nude living 
model entails an expense which closes it to nearly all. The 
Academy therefore uses its means to provide these three 
opportunities of study, from its extensive collection of casts 
from the antique, from the nude, and from dissection. 

" There is a simple arrangement of classes, which has 
grown up mainly through experience. Students first enter 
the first Antique class, in which the work is from casts of 
portions of the body. This is really a kind of probationary 
class, in which they show what they can do, and where their 
work can be judged by the instructor. 

" At the student's pleasure, he makes application for ad- 
mission to the second Antique class, sending in a drawing 
made for the purpose in the first Antique ; should that show 
satisfactory progress he is advanced, and in this class draws 
from the whole figure. In these examinations, more weight 
is given to the grasp of the subject and appreciation of its 
character, than to finish or smoothness. The student spends 
more time in the second than in the first Antique — on an 
average six months before entering the Life class. The pre- 
sent Professor of Painting has a strong feeling that a really 
able student should go early into the Life class, and, if he 
deems best to do so, go back to the Antique, from time to 
time, later, to compare his work with it, on the principle 
that work from nature is more useful than that from a copy 
of a work from nature, however great. This is, in fact, the 
key-note of all the present instruction. 

" Admission to the Life class is made much more difficult 
than to the Antique for several reasons. It is not well for 
the Life classes to be too crowded, not more than thirty-five 
or forty being able to work conveniently from a single • 
model, no matter what the size of the room may be, and it 
is not worth while to waste expensive models upon those 
who will evidently never make artists of any power ; so that 
many who enter the second Antique never go into the Life 
class. Minors are not permitted to enter the Life class with- 
out the written permission of parents or guardians. 

" Following the strongly expressed preference of the pre- 
sent professor, the students, almost without exception, paint 
in the Life class, instead of drawing, as is usual in most 
schools. 

" Mr Eakins teaches that the great masses of the body 
are the first thing that should be put upon the canvas, in 
preference to the outline, which he considers, to a certain 
extent, an accident rather than an essential; and the stu- 
dents build up their figures from the inside, rather than fill 
them up after having lined in the outside. The practice of 
modeling leads the painter student in this direction also, as in 
it, the outline is not that which strikes the student most 
forcibly. It is not belieyed that the difficulties of painting 
are either lessened or more quickly surmounted by the sub- 
stitution of the arbitrary colors, black and white, for the 
true color ; and, as a painted study is more like the model 
than a translation into black and white can be, the compa- 
rison with nature is more direct and close, and an error in 
drawing is more manifest. The materials for drawing on 
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paper, except charcoal, which is dirty and too easily rubbed 
off, do not admit of the strength, breadth and rapidity of 
treatment, which are considered important ; so that oil 
paint, and clay are the real tools of the school. 

" Great stress is laid upon the weight and solidity of the 
figure; it must stand upon its legs and show exactly what 
part of the general movement each portion of the body is 
bearing, and must look as if it is made from a real living 
body, and not from a paste-board silhouette. 

"The accurate knowledge of the anatomy obtained 
through the anatomical lectures and the dissections, forms 
a strong basis for the intelligent rendering of these quali- 
ties. An accurate representation of the model in all its 
peculiarities is insisted upon. The character must be 
caught, and something more than a superficial resemblance 
be evident. Conventionalizing, or improving upon the 
model, is discouraged, as the object is study, and not 
picture making; and the use of a variety of models famil- 
iarizes the student with many different types. 

" Each year, studies made in the Life class, which are 
peculiarly meritorious, are selected by the professor, and, 
after being signed and dated, are retained by the Academy, 
a new canvas being given to the student. These studies 
serve to show the character of the work done in the school, 
and form a collection possessing great interest, as showing 
the changes which may take place, from time to time, in the 
school methods. The selection is also considered a com- 
pliment to the student, and is, in fact, the only thing of the 
nature of a prize that is offered, in the school proper. 

"The whole subject of rewards or prizes in such schools 
is a somewhat difficult one. Where a number of young 
people are assembled for the purpose of receiving a general 
education, and where the principal object is to induce them 
all to attain a certain amount of proficiency to assist in mak- 
ing them useful members of society, inducements to study 
are perhaps necessary; but an Art school such as this can 
hardly be considered as subject to the same conditions. 
There is no reason for pushing on those who are incompetent 
or lazy; on the contrary, it is better .that such persons 
should, as early as possible, abandon the pursuit of art and 
turn to some other work, and it is the business of the school 
to furnish facilities for the competent and industrious, and 
such stimulus as belongs to a healthy tone in the instruction. 
The students at the Academy usually come with a consid- 
erable amount of knowledge to begin with; they are some- 
what in the position of those who take post-graduate cour- 
ses in colleges; that is, they are entering a professional 
school, and are supposed to have every desire to make the 
most of their opportunities without the spur of temporary 
prizes. Promotion from the first to the second Antique, 
and to the Life class, are to some extent rewards, but more 
properly examinations which have to be passed, and the 
true prizes are the acceptance of pictures by the various 
exhibition committees and the approval of the public, and 
these can be worked for as soon as it is proper for the stu- 
dent to strive for prizes of any kind. This is the present 
theory of the school, and it is strongly supported by the 
Professor of Painting, who considers that working for any 



other prize is apt to distract the student from the steady 
course of study, and to divert the attention from the regu- ■ 
lar work. 

" One of the most important innovations lately made has 
been the substitution of modeling classes, to which all the 
Life class students are admitted, for the old sculpture class, 
which was for sculptors only. In this way, the painters 
model as well as paint, and the good effect of this practice 
become evident almost immediately. It is in accordance 
with the general theory of the school, that the students 
should gain accurate information rather than merely acquire 
the knack of representing something; and nothing increases 
more rapidly the knowledge of the figure than modeling it. 
The student studies it from all sides and sees the relation 
of the parts, and the effect of the pose upon the action of 
the muscles, much more distinctly than when painting from 
the one side of a model exposed to him from his fixed posi- 
tion in the painting class. The work is in clay, the figure 
being usually about twenty-two inches high; stands and 
irons for the support of the figures being provided by the 
Academy. The figure is complete, — not a bas-relief, or a 
high relief, as in the sculpture class of the Beaux Arts of 
Paris. 

"Anatomical study in the Pennsylvania Academy is 
much more complete than in any other Art school in the 
world; in the European schools, lectures are given, more or 
less well illustrated; but the student has to depend for his 
dissection upon the medical colleges or the hospitals. 
Here, however, acting upon the principle that everything 
that can be should be learned from the original source, the 
advanced students are encouraged to dissect and to exam- 
ine for themselves, thus becoming familiar with the mech- 
anism of the body, without which knowledge it is impossi- 
ble to portray those poses which, from their nature, a model 
cannot readily assume or retain. Both the men and the 
women dissect, usually at different hours, as a matter of 
convenience, and there are two women demonstrators. 
Animals are dissected for the purpose of the study of com- 
parative anatomy, and the demonstrators of anatomy use 
largely the nude living model, along with the dissected body. 
" The objection that the Academy schools do not suffici- 
ently teach the students picture making, may be met by 
saying that it is hardly within the province of schools to do 
so. That is better learned outside, in private studios, in 
the fields, from nature, by reading, from a careful study of 
other pictures, of engravings, of art exhibitions. * * * 
It must not be supposed that broad culture is unnecessary; 
on the contrary, it is of the greatest importance, but it 
should be attained, as far as possible, before and after this 
particular period of work. 

" We see successful artists who have such diverse ante- 
cedents and attainments, that it is impossible to say what 
it is that makes them successful, except as to one thing; 
all great artists know the fundamental work thoroughly and 
upon that, therefore, we put the strength of our resources." 

A future number of The Art Union will contain an ar- 
ticle on the Art Students' League Schools of New York, 



